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Verbal and nonverbal pattertts e£ dcisinance In dyada 
formsd fro^ a group c£ 72 collegt studeDts detfersined tc^be sej^byp^ 
matear aex^type feisaleSf or androgynous individuals sieie ^investigated 
in the stu^ dascribed in this paper* Th« paper firrt netea prctlena 
in recent tpsearoh on Sfit differences iii coimunication ^ pr#^sents the 
research guestions guiding' the study^ and di^s^Oises <the fcllowiDg 
topics exanined in the studyi three afiptcts/ cf'dcminance (control^ 
certaintyr and superiority/ high status tehaviori># three aspects oi 
su bmissiFeness (deference^ indecision and iniecurity^ anfl 
appreiral-seeking) # and relationshipi betneeD ccBBuniciticn and 
'androgyny* It then describes the proceflnres, methods cf dita 
analyisisr and operational definitions c( caea uaed in the study and 
reports and disc usee p results related to each of the tapiics exaBlnefli 
Tiro qeneral conclusions were dra^n frcE. the rescltas (1) aale an^^^S^ 
feiale subjects did not conforn unilaterally tc stereotypic ^^--^'''"^^ 
gender-^based behaviors *«ith regardHo eithir dbainance er subals^icn^r 
and ^12) psychological ses and task differences aignif icantly ^afSe^cted , 
patterns of nonTOrbal behavior on half of tie dipendent ffeasures, A 
bibliography ^ tables of results ^ and operationel definltlcns c4S> 
behavicrai acts are included* 



^ ^Eepr^ductions supplied by EDRS are the beat that can be made ^ 
* r ^ «frosi the original dccufflent# ^ 
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' ,■' Llndi L. •Puthain and Linda Skerchock^ furitis.; Ih^^^^^^Y 

;A lecent ^r 4 of .research for / ^ . 

eonm^inlcatl^a' patterns. As ; Intatpersohal fiommuntcatlm a^^^ ^ , 

puwies. to= Include ■relational and family interatftlbri, sex-ielated comnuMcatl^ / 
behaviors become 'salient variables f or' understandins control and affection , 
patttins, communicator style, silf-disclQaure and conflict management. - 
'inlcial research in this -area examines_ sex differences in language uiage 
(Lako££, -" l973r.Krainer, 1975; Key, 1972) ^ln conversational^ patterns (Ar^^^ 
1977; Baird, 1976; ■Hirschman, 1973), and 4 nonverbal behaviors (Henley, 1977; 
WelCz, 1976; Peterson, 1975). ■ , ' ' ' ,- 

Much of this research cemters^on the way language patterns contribute to . 
po^er and dominance: differences between men and women . ' As Key (1975)^ summarises, 
"In mst conversations, males domlnati; stopping he" and .there for. the female 
voice to fill m, ask questions, give assurance and. keep the men going. If 
woman tries to add a melody of her own, often t4 man's h«a turns a^ay or he 
intetrupts and ' continues his own theme." (p. 35)^ Although this citation tends, 
to overstate the case; research, in general, concurs ^ith Key in that female 
•language is Inferior and male speech is superior (Kramer., ' 1974) . 
nw«-<f|tie of ^edearch o n Seic Differanne s in Communication ' - 

Before we accept this bleak picture of female communication and before we 
rec6«erid that^women imitate the Iknguage patterns of men. we need to re-examine 
our research paradigms, develop^ more co^lex designs, and Incorporate theoretical 
perspectives into our Investigations of male-female communication. Perhaps the 
embryonic stage of research in this area results in false .starts, theory- ^ 

convenient •conceptuallzattoos of research . 
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questions s' hut at some point, we neid, to icrltiqui ote purs^ts reasepss " diiir j 



goali for reaearch^ This conniientary" addresses three objections .the 
research trends^on male-female ^^oM Firsts much of the res^^ ' , 

operatlonaily ief lues sex differences in te^s of g|p4.er^ rather! t^^ 
sex* This .pfactica capltal^js on a convenient^ dichotomous ^ vatia 
the cont^a'ilctions that result by confounding sex-socializafcim Iss^ei \W:ith ^ 
anatotatc^ differences* Psychological sex^i as Begi's wrk (1574) demonsttstesj ^ 
is best> representefi on a continuuin from ^undifferentiated (low sej^ual Identity) . 
to sEK-type (strongly prien ted toward one sex-^=elther masculine or femicil^j 
to androgyny (scoring high on both inascullne and fetntnlne traits), ■ 

A iecond criticism of the research on sex differences iii comiauri;tcatipn sterna 
from divorcing' the -befiavlors from the context in which they oqctir* to absence 
of ^ situational constraints in the design of an investigation perpetuates 
stereotypic findings which de^emphasize the Interactive or prdcess naturl^^^^ 
conmunication. For Instance^ a numh'er of studies on male-f etnal* differences i ' 
In the amount of '^interaction, type of talk (expressive versus tnstrismental) ^ 
eye contact pa^tternSj and leadership styles (Bairdj- 197^6; Meeker and Welt zel- 
O'Neill, 1977; Aries, 1977 Strodtbeck^ and "Mann, 1955) are defft^ed from group 

Interactions w^here variables such as statuSs role, norms may affect; inteTabtion. 

" ' ' " ■ ■ fe- ' ' ^ ' ^ 

In effect, cross^sex groups may constitute a^unique setting for male-female 

-- ■- ' -.^ 

dialogue in that both sexes become mo^^represen^ative of their social seK- 

^Qie=.^gspeclally ^f the number of women"'Tlfra group is disproportionate .to^^^the 

number. of men (Kante^, 1977) • V ^ ..-^.-.. ^ - . 

Aries '(1977) supports the contention that groups constitute a unique ^ 

situation for cross-sex interaction. She found that men were more sirlous, 

tense and' ielf -conscious, engagfid in less practical joking, and ^ere more 

talkative of feelings ifi cross-sex as opposed to samfi sex groups. In Habry-s 



'^tudi <i976) on: oirsss-sex leadetless endO:Utiter gro|ps, women- had an pvera'll 



luggfestions, .opinions • and 



"biigliatvipartic^^^ than men; they provided mor^ 

to^oEma^iott ' than did men ^a^^ • 

• ■■■■■^\\% ■ ' ' ^- ' ' I . ^ ■ ■ ' ' 

Tatlfi,e,r\-tfe^^^^^ tihese atypical find l^^ to , • 

sItuatlLiCl wnstraints such as the ambiguity of theLask, the slk to four 

tmtlQ pi woosn to meri,'; and the decentTalized role ;s trLtiire in the grotips . 

Silmilaray, a failure to Incorporace sex of the 'r4pondefit Into '6^ research . 

ffio'del my" confound findings on tnale=feMle connnunicatio|. Waltz (1976) 

^obserred ^hst ponverbal cues. In interactto.^^-cr^td ftdin the. respondeiits ' 

as ^ell as^fhe' seoaexs'. dispositions. Both saine-sex and^ crqss-sex.coimnuiiicators 

regarded maU kr&ers wltK liberal aex^ larmer than those 

with traditltfnal sex-rtfle, attittides^^ Moreover, wtomen-ntoiiitor^, their non^ertal 

behavCtir® 'to^ the conmunicstor style of tbeir nale pattnery. Women In this 

scu# were nonverhallF more subals five with ■more; domnan partners and. 

monverbalLy more doming, with submlssiv-e 'male partners . . ' ^ ■ ' 

' ] ' ' ' : • ^ ■ ■ ' - ■ . : -' n ■ ■ ' 

' : A thtr^ critlclfni of 'reserach on^male-feniale cOBimunication centers on ' ■ 

■ ■ ' ' \ ' ' ' ' - " ^ ' ' ■ ' ■ . 

..the theoretical assumpt'a«>ns wfslch implicitly underglrd research quescs-oris . 

A researcher's theoretical perspective is often enbedded in the res ear ch 

qufstlons ha/ she, poses, In the definition of concepts he/she uses, in ttte 

methods procedures of the |Study; and in the locus or place where coamiinication 

oc^u^s. %uch the r^search^on sex aifferences operates from the psychological 

^erspectlwi (Fisher, 1978) in that It attributes differences in communication 

to^the cognttlve and affective make-up of the conmunlcators as determined by 

thelt seK-atereotyped roles (See, for exatnplc, McMillan, ,et. al. , 1977; Slegler 

and Slegler, 1976;' Balrd, 1976). Even-sorae of the more currentt research' which , 

taanipulatea language'' to -fit seK-oriented patterns . treating S€X-based lansuage 

as ani Independent rather tlhan dependent measure, follows jrhis .tradit'lo-nal 

Stlmulua-response, qtiasl-causal psychological inodel (Berryman and CoK,^97a) . 



Although some Investigators code vmthaX and aonverbal a'ets and _ 
deternine differences In frequeitcy^f cues between males and females 
"(Duncap and Plsk, 1977,| Ztmnerman and West, 1^5; Aries, 1977), few have 
employed syiteffls theory otf information processing models as theoretical 
fraa^orks. in fact, researchers typically rely on sex-st«Ptype patterns 
as explanations for interpreting their findings; thus, when 'comunicatlon 
,beha^^io^ constitute the lo^us of research, sex differences In interaction , 
are usually attributed to psychological traits of the individual, i.e., 
attitudes,. role socialization, personality. An exception to this trend Is 
Inan and Meyers' (1978) investigation of sex-ld^ytity and .lansuage use 
irom the symbolic Interaction perspective. ■ ,' * 

. ^ C . ■ - ■ . ' 

^ lurpQse of this Research . " ^ 

This papei?^ Is a progress report on a multi-stage Investigation to examln* 
the verbal and nonverbal patterns of doffllnance in seK=type male, sex-type 
fewle and androgynous dyads. In its initial design, they study represents 
a diparture from previous research on sex differences in four waysi 1) it 
proceeds from J contingency model of coinmunlcatlon and focuses on behavioral 
acts and simultaneous^ cues as Indices o£>n individual's adaptation to tas^ , 
and to partner in thSvc4n,anicatiiva situation; 2) it manipulates task type 

"such that each subject worS^ types of 

tasks; 3) it miijipulates ^oth gender-based and psychologically-based sex, 
and 4) it attempts, theoretically aftd empirically, to establish a multi-level 
definition of dominance feased on internjedlate concepts which encompass 
particular clusters of verbal and nonverbal c^es, 

These goals, however, apply to a multl-stage>nftlyslsof the data ^ 
collected for this Irivestlsatlon rather than to tlie purpose^ of this . 
particular paper. This progreas report focuses on significanK^lfEerences 

■ t/nanverbal- and verbal acts for psychological seK. gender, dyad, and task. 



Irt this piper we examlna cues' 'as; discrete behavkoralunlts. The pwtiCulW^ 

research questions which guide this report a«ei' ■ , H • ■ . y . 

'i. What verbal and nonvertal Indtcea' of domlhance distinguish r]^ 
■ Mies, sex-type females and at^rogynoas individuals during ^tlie^ ; ; • . , 

interaction on a nasoullne and on a-femlnlne task? _ . ;v /-^.v ' ' 

2. What is the effect of dyad, or partner assignment-: on the typ^.^o£ , ■ ^ 
'doffiinance caes enacted durini the two Usks? ^ ^ r ^ V|H • 

^ 3 What i:s^^h* effect of gender of subject on the .types of doflinatifie ■ 

behaviors used while Interacting on the two tasks? , . , .. 

' „ -L . . T 4 iT-B—Pif terns in Male and Female COnmiuiiicattiori 

The Dominance-Suhmass ivene^ Uterature--Fatterns in ^ , i 

As % cofflmunication co^cept , doninanci ,1s a multi-f kceted vatiatil^.,; ' 
Conceptual def^itions of this tem range' from dontrol, superiorltj*.,, st|fttus , , 
assyinetric influence, nianipulation. of others, leadership bihaviors. ■ant|imidatlorx, ^ 
competitiveness (See 'Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974| Argyle, 1970; Henl&y;, ■ - ' 

tootts and DrosG, 1969). Moreover, the tendency to confound domlriance as a 
pers^lity \rait with dominant behaviors, and with motives ^ for axhibltlng these 
behaviors further complicates the tasl^ of ' developing^ a f ranxewor^ fot the study ^ 
of this construct. 

- . In the 'literature 6n mm differences in coMnunication,' domiTiance is 
treated as' ,a dimension o£ cofflnunicator style (Norton and' Warnick, 1976), as . 
a critical factor in relationship definition (Millar and Rogers,, 1976; Ellis, 
1976)^ as a personality trait which .af^cts floor holding and interruption 
behavior, (Rogers and Jones, 1975). as a personality variable which affects 
ipadership artd group satisfaction (Verby, 1975; Rosenfeld aAd Fowler, 1976; 
Megargee,'1969; Bartol. 1974), as behaviors which control the Interaction 
process (Markel, Long and Saine. 1976), as opinibn leaders and influential 
sources (Richmond and McCroskey, 1975) , and as linquistle patterns, syutacMc 
structures, and nonverbal cues which ref lect social status and .the exercise of 
power (Wood, 196'6rHenley and Thorne; 1977; Bepnatd, 1973). ^ 



This Invtstigatlon centeri oti the communicative behaviors whtch^ 
o« control the interaction process. As such, it focuses on .three catesortes ■ 
vhtch subsume behavioral indices of dom^ancei 1) controlling b^havfors^ 
2) aertainty behavlori, and superlority-lilgh status cues and on three 
e^tegories of aubmlsslveness i 1) deference responses p 2) Indeclslvensss and 
loseeurlty responses, and 3)-^approval-seekirfs haliaviors, 

; ' Although the siK catagortWs eticompass a number , of verbal and nonverbal 
cues, the behaviors discussed in this revlw are those , which teiearchers 
frequently report as determlnanti of dominance* and as di4Scrimlnators between ^ 
mate and female dominant behaviors, Thiae six categories provide a conceptual 
ciaasificat ion system for eKamin^^ they function 

as'lntermediata-le^el concepts ^hich link molecular behaviors to a more abstract 
construct. The ^tegories^ ho^^aver, ate not nfecessarlly discrete. ' 

DOfUNANCE V - ' 

Control Beh aviors . Control refers to the communicative behaviors -whlcli restrict, 

' ~ — . — . . ' 

the type, direction, frequenc7, and amoune of participation of the other persoii. 

: . - ^ i ' ' ■ 

length, of speak'ingj frequency of speaking, and number of succfssful int er rup taons 

are three cues ^hdch researchers traditionaaiy associate wttb dominance* In 

addition, these cues differentiate between Tnascullne and feminine b&haviors. 

Nelzer, Morris, Hayes (1972) txeac interruptions as acts of dominance. 4 

■.i - .' . ' ' " ^ , I, = 

preponderance of research supports the contention that men speak more often and 

at greater length than women do (Hllpert, Krame^, and mark, 197S^Hirschman, 
1973; Balrd", 1976- Aries, 1,977) , . 

In contrast, other lTivestlgatlon& report that females employ longer talk 
turns than do Bial'es and that interruptions and frequency of lntera<ltion are not 
algnlftcantly linked to|aex differences (Markel, et. al. , 1976; Rogers .and' Jbnes, 
1975; and Mabry, 1976) 



Csrtalnty Respanges ^ Malp conunuriiGStlon sylea, as some researchers ^observe-s 

* '■ ' \- • • ' ' ^ ' ' ; 

deplete an air of certatnty and seif-GcflTTdence. Males use , mo re absoLute v^erbi^ . 

' ^ > V f - ' ' : . ^ # , _ 

^ more swear wards', declarative sent er|ces aad excXamatory express ions than do 
females (Miller and S^Lft, 1,977 1 Gllley pnd Suinmelfs, 1970); males speak In 
loud I low-pitched voices wliich caryies more authority thi^ the hlg'h^pltclied 
tones 0^ females CHenxiesWee, 1974) ; males stare into the eyes of others en 
t^ey argue for an Idpa (Exllne, 1965; Henley, 1977) , and males yWlnfo-^e their ^ 
verbal firniness by ualag pointing, closed flstj and chopping gestures CPet^son/ 
1975; Henley and Thorne, 1977)* 



Superiority — High Statiis- Behaviors * Cues which convey an ai^ of auperiority ' 
and high status are frequently perceived as dcmilriant behavlorSi In partlenlax, 
control of greater territory and personal space are associate^ t^lth dp^imnce and 
high status for both privates and huinan beings ^ . Simllarlys open body positions 
and widespread gestures cdnsume more territory and connote high status, ^ Just - ' 
as \auperlorS' convey statiis with their body posltlorij they reinforce thla_ 
.comfort and security by gaining Bway .from the speaterj by feeling free ^o^lnvade 
another's territory^ and %y vitiating touch* ^' 

Men sighal^Jeir superiority and status over females by their control of 
more spaclal territory; by their tendency to approach females closer in physical - 
die tance than they 'do males, by their use of expansive gestures and* chin 
stroklTig a^ self-adaptors; hy a relaxed open body posturei and by their habit 
of touching .femalasm^ (Mehrablan , 1972 ; Fisher and 

Byrne, 1975). Also, men , are' more likely than women to eKpress superiority 
through verbal teasing, joking and one upsnianship James (Kramer, 1974; 
Hlrschman, 1973), ' ' " \^ . - \ 

SUBMISSIVENESS. ' 

Another problein with research on sex differences and doinlmnce is a- 
tendency to . treat submlssiveness as the^ antithesis o£ dominance. * Thus, vhen 



women engage In appro\fal seekUg, researchers judge this pattern as a 
submissive behavloif-"b|cause It is a compliant act rather' than a'n attempt - • , 
to .dominate the iTUjatactlon. We contend that dominant behaviors and 
submissive responses are tiot dlchotomous acta* nor are they bi-polar opppsltes. 
Yet, since the literature .treats them as opposlteSt.^e decided to Include^ . ; 
submisitve verbal and iionverbal c^es Into the scope of this study, ^ ^ 

Defarenti£ Behaviors. ' Women tend to defer Interaction by.,^cejsing ' talk ^ , 
when men lrit#rrupt (Henley and aorne, 1977), by using more questiDns and more 
tag questions thaii me^ do CSlegter and Siagler, 1976| McMllllan,^ et. i 1977) 
by elabor^titig on the uttetaMces of others rather^ than initiating new Idfeas 
(Eakins and EaKina, 1978),. and by yielding space when^\en invade their 
territory CEvans and Hdt^ard, 1873). 

Indeblglve and InseGura Response , Language patterns of women suppbrt the fcelief 
that women hesitate^ apologlJe and disparage their own atataments more than 
men do (Henley and Thorne^ 1977). Moreover, women convey a linqulsttc style 
of Indecislyeness through the use of qiiallflersj incomplete sentences^ ; ^ ; 
hyparboles, and disjointed syntactic links between ideas (Lakoff, 1973| Kramer,' 
1974). Research also shows that verbal patterns of uncertainty ,are reinforced 
by' nonverbal Indices of- Insecurity, fi.g., eye aversion, increased reliance on . 
such adaptive cues as touching clothing, fidgeting with- hands ^ , and strqk 
hair. These adaptive behaviors differ from the more doinl^ant chin ^ttoking v.. 
and foot' rfovements used more frequently by men (Eakins and Eakins, Henley, 1| 77 

Ag£rojml _Se eking BehavioTs ; Cues which eKpress positive attitudeSp e.g. smiling 
eye contadt whlle^ listening back channels and^head nods are associated with, 
female behavior., psearch on seK differences in approval seeking cues generally 
supports these sex stereotype ^assumptlonf (Rosenf eld , 1966) . Ef ran and 
Broughton (1966) demonstrate^hat people seek more eye contact from those whom 



they want appeoval/ when women look at the speaker more often and ; 

tot ,Lon$et periods tha.tv men ;do, .reiearchera conclude that this behavior is . 
an approval seeking as well as a feedback monitoring gesture (Libby, . 1970; 
'l»llne. Gray and Schuette, 1965) # . 

■.Henlay and Thorne (1977) refer .ttf-the' smile- as the womart's badge of 
^ppeaseneiit. The smile, they coiitend, is a requirement ©f a woman's social 
position and a gesture of subnisalon and inequality. Wptnen tend to smile 
4ore farequently'^than nan when t^y greet an opposite: sex person, when they 
converse wlch- acquaintances, and ^hen' they are seeking approval from 
another person CSilvelra, 1972; Rosenfeld/l966) . In like manner, women 
laugh niQre frequently and harder than men do and .use more gesticulations 
in approval seeking situations than Jo their ijale counterparts, (^osenfeld, 

; 1966; Coser, I960) ^ > 

The evidence on head nods and oji back*channels , the verbal equivalence 

of head nods, is less conclusive.; Hqlsteln, et.al. (1971) report that males 
iuse^inQre positive head nods than fenales do, but females employ more eye 

•contact. ' Although both sexes use back channels to stroke the listener. 



vomen employ three times as many "mnhmm" comments as men do. Both sexes 
use "right, ""yeah"', "^es" to an equal extent (Hlrschman, 1973) . Such 
differences in approval seeking strategies may seem trival but Eakln and 
lakln (1978) a^gue that "right" and \"yeah" •signa,l that the listener wants = 
' to'take a'lpiiklhr^ur^^ behavior. 

^Androgyny ^ ^ i 

... AndTogyny is a concept Bern employs to describe individuals who exemplify" 
'toth masculine and feintnlne attributes. Prior to. the development of Bern's 
Sex Role Inventory, social scientist treated masculinity-feminity as a bl- . 

■pplar, unidimenslonal construct. The BSRI, in contrast, allows, respondents . ■ 

■ . . ■ ■ / ' . ' ' . ■ ■ . ■ 

to score high on one or both scales and low on one or .both scales. Bern report 



that approKlmateiy 30% of the, 66^ subjects inciuded in her normative sample 
saored high en. both scaie#., * 

In five predictive vaLldlty studiea on tka* instruTOfnts Bern reports that 
andTDgynous individuals respond appropriately to both masculine and feminine 
taslce and readliy adapt their behaviors meet the dem^ds of the situation, 
yhlle ae^-^type males and females , subjects who score high on one scale but* 

- ■ ■ / ■ 

low on the other, are ;iesa flescible and more restrictive in responding to 

diveraa situation^, / . 

Recent research on the reLatlonships betTOen coinmunication and androgyny 

dafflotiitratea that androgyny la a mediating variable in attitude change 

(Mdntgoniery and Burgoon., 1977); tliat feminine and attdrogynous subjects, are 
mora flonverbally responsivi iti a role-taking interview (Bern* 1975); that 
androgynous females report less cotmunicatioii apprehensipn than seK--type 
f^ales (Greenblatt, Has^enauei, and Frelniii thy 1977) ; that androgynous \ 
Individuals damonstrate hlghei levels of , self -esteem, self=acceptance and 
acceptanc-e of others thaii do sejc-type and undlf f exentlated Individuals i 
(Eman and Morse, 1977); that aadrDgynous pnd sex-tyge males exeinplify 
slntlar approaches in adapting their language to fit the situation while 
BeK--type feniales and undlf f arenttatied Individuals use feminine language 
patteriis across situations (Eraaii and Meyersj 1978); ^a^d that seK=type males 
engage in coiitrolling verbal bihaviors x^hlle ^^-type females employ 
submissive cOEmunicatlofl stracegies (Patton, Jasnpskl arid Skerchock, 1978). 
Prediction ^ • . ^ 

From this review of relevant literatures i^t Is predicted that sex-type 
males will exhibit mote verbal arfd nonverbal control behaviors , certainty 

responses, and superiority betifl^io^ than will sex-type females. In contrast, 

. . ■ ^ \ & ^ . , 

0ex*type females will ernploy more deference behaviors, indecisiva-insecure 
rebponseij and' approval-^seeklng bahavlors^ than will sex--type males. 



Androgynous subjects will vary their verbal and ^nonverbal cues to- fit the 
task demands and coinnutiicmtion style of their pamtheri, . . ' . 

Prboedurfes ' ■ ■ * > v ' . * ^ 

Subjects!, the initial subject pool consisted of 423 students frpm upper 

^ . ■ ,. . i . . ^ ^ ^ ^ * . . . 

. ' ^ . - . > > ■■ . ■ . ■ ^ ■■ . . , ' < . 

dlvlalon comnunicatlon classes at Purdue Unlv^erslty,. Students ranged In 
age from 19 to 35; 239 of tbeiii were males atid 1.83 were femalesV most of 
them were siriglej and wajored in one of fout occupational fields i 
agriculture, engineering? tusinessj or commualcatlon*^ Seventy- two 
iubjects from this Initial pool completed the experlmehtail tasks, 
- Methods . ^ In stage one of this iKperimenti 423 subjects completed thi 

Bam BSRIs a demographic siirvey and the Rhetorical Sensitilrit^ Scale- 

' - * 

Questionnaires were rotated systematically to control fpr order effects 
in completing the fprffls. On the demographic survey p. subjects answered 
qufestions on ages marital atatuSj major ^ occupational' preference^ 
educational lavel, supervtiory exparlence, nuaber of brothers, number o£ 
sisters, type of family, head of. household j position in family , mother's 
occupation, mother's educatlo^ and father Vs education, \^ 

In the second stagey thlrty--slK aridrogyndus subjects (18 males and 
18 females) and thlrty-siK seK-type subject a <I 8" males and 18 females) were - 
randomly assigned to ettber a seme^seK or an opposite sex dyad within their 
BSRI category. Hence, ttie design of the study consisted of six dyad 
conditions with twenty-^four subjects per^ cell, The -six oonditions were 
1) male, sex-type male dyads; 2) feniale, seK:-type ffepale dyads; 3) cross-sex,. 
. seK-typt dyads; 4) male androgynous dyads; 5) fepale androgynous dyads s and 
6) cross^seK androgynous dyads. 

Subjects interacted for twenty minutes ^Ith the same partner on two"^ tasks i 
a masculine conversation tas^ for ten mlnut.es and a feminine one for ten minutes. 
The tasks represented Sejc^stereotyplc conversatldiial tppics* (Henley and 
Thorne, 1977| Aries, 1977). In the niaacuilne tgak, subjects planned a ^ • . 

12 



/ a rescue mission for a military brigade and in the feminine taa'k, subjects 
■ ' discussed a melodramatic, ertotionally-laddenproblei^ between Alice and her 

' best friends In pffect, the masculine taffk was -an Ihstrumental problem; 
" while the feminine one ws linked to expressive rather than: strategic 
• outclmes- Half of the dyads within each of the six conditions received 
^ ; y tli4!%asculJ^e task first while the other half discussed the, feminine task 
flift* This procedure attempted to control for possible contamination 
^e^een' first and ^econd order tasks. Subjects were seated at ^ long 



ie and had limited flexibility in changing spacial arrangements. 



int'eractions were video and audio-recorded. 

*' Alter subjects complete^ «ach tas^, tbey filled out the Spielberger, 
Gorsuch and Lughene (1970) state -based anxiety measure. Tl^e twenty-item, 
..^elf-report scal^ was designed to measure a person's degree of discomfort 
at ,the moment he or she completed an activity* 

Data' Analysis and Operational Definitions of Cues ^ 

Eleven nonverlal and one verbal category were analyzed tor this ^report. 
The type of cues we selacted were illusti§tJcy^ft,^f the conceptual levels of 
dominance-submission employed in the design of this study. For this paper 
we concentrated on nonverbal. rather than verbal cues and we excluded any 
cues which we felt wiuld not occur within the spacial and time parameters 
of a laboratory study* ^ , 

List one presents operational definitions for each set of nonverbal 
fcehavlors and for sub-iets within broad headings of cues. We decided to 
undertake an in-depth analysis of specific gestures, adaptprs and back 
channels rather than focus on these cues as broad categories* The nonverbal 
cues examined in this study fit into the conceptual levels of dominance^ 
eubmlsslon in the following manner: 



Dominance ' ^ • 

1- Control of interaction^-moire speaker tuxns| greater average duiatdon of 
* talk tlme^more successful interruptlotis, and greater frequeTicy of " 
"yeah" and "right" back channels; 

2. Certainty — longer average duration of eye gaze j^hlle speakings tnore 
pblntlng and^alde-haridj chopping gesturesr'and " ■ / / , 

^ ' ' ' ' ' ' . ' " ' .. _ ' ' 

3. Superdorlty " open body position^ more sweeping gestures ^ .m^re chin 
atrokltig self-^adaptive behaviors^ more backward leaning, and a lower 
frequency and average duration of eye gaze while listening. 

SubcilssiveTiese , ' ' ' - 

1* Deference — more tag qi^^iJ.^r^. toore unsuccMsful_ tntert^^^^ 
more palms^u^" gas tur^^ 

• / % "'^^ ^ tl . - ^ I ^ 

2, Indeclslveness' and Insecure Responses — more qualifiers^ more .touching 
clothlrig^ stroking hair and fidgeting with fingers a^d hands as . 
adaptive moveinents, .closed body pQaition, and more apology or 
disparaging remarks*, . ' 

3. Approval Seeding Beha-^iors ~ more smiling^ laughing, head nods, 
use 6f "mrnhmm'^back channels, greater frequency and duration of eye 
contact while' lis lienlng^ and greater frequency of eye contact while 
apeaklng. 

Sixteen independent traingd coders viewed the first five minutes of 
videotaped interact loni for eabh task and coded behavioral acts for twelve, 
dyads* The overall context unit of analysis for each task was 30O seconds; 
each act represented a mlnlnium one second unit of analysis- Each coder 
focused on only one subj^ect in the dyad and on a maKlmum of two nonverbal 
categories; hence after the training sessions, coders scored their 
assigned nonverbal cues with generally high reliabilities. Table 1 
auimarlzes average percentages for general frequencies and for Scott -s 
pi reliabilities in each of the eight nonverbal categories. ' The 
average Scott's pi reliability across the elgh^^clusters was 84,8%,^ 
Coders used an event recorder to record frequency arid duration of 
speaking turn, eye gaze while speaklngi eye gaze while listening, .smiling^ 
and laughing; frequencies for the other cuel^were recorded on code sheets 
developed by the eKperlmenters . 



. ' Duration and frequency of observations were cast into 26 univariate 
2X2^2 AMOVAs to test |or taski gendar and psychoLogical sex differerices , 
Each 'dependent measure further examined In 2 X 6 ANOVAs to test for 
differerices In cross=-seK versus same seK dyads across tastes* Since this ^ 
t^as an ©Kplora tor y analysis with only two dyads per cell^ alplia was set 
at p ^ *10 for all' tests. If a slgalf leant I was obtained , a Multtple 
Classification Analysis (MCA) was used to examliie differences in cell means 
in terms of adjusted deviations from the JMnd mean^^^^ 

variation in* the dependent variably which was accounted ;f or by the additive 

effects of the independent variable (fiidrews s Morgan, Sonquist and Klenij 

' ' / 

1973| Winet, 1971). ' ' 

Results * < ■ , 

^ — ~ % " ■ 

Psycho iogicai Sex . Of the 423 subjects who took the BS^I, only 30 of them 
fell into the sex-type feniale category ^ 90 were sex^typ^ males, 104 ^ere 
androgynous s 100 were near masculine and near f eminines ' who fell betw^een 
t ratios of the two categories * and 99 were undifferentiated in that they 
scored below the inedians for both feminine and mascullnfe attributes* 
Subjects were categorlEed first on the basis of median scores for masculinity 
and femininity and then further dtf f exentiated by a t ,tatlo scoring 
procedure (See Bern, 1974; Watson, 1977) . ^Chl-square tables ware employed 
to detertnine significant differences between categories: of psychQloglcal 
sex and responses on the fourteen demographic items. Only two of the 
demographic variables were significantly associated with psycholcgical 
Sex. Table 2 summarizes cell frequencies and column totals for a 8 K 5 
loatrlx with a significant interaction between psychological sex mad 
academic major (X^ - 51.73, df - 2# .05) and Table 3 presents the 
statistics for a 2 X 5 matrlK with a significant interaction between 
psychological sex and supervisory experience X * 15,34 5 df ^ 6, pC^^G^)m 



Though we did not partition 
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the chl-square tables to. check for 
differences between the ceUs, cell frequencies suggested that atidro- 
gynous subjects majored In cominuAlcation and In business while sex-type 
males selected agriculture and ekineering specialties. Furthermore, , 
more androsynous subjects amd more sex-type males had aupervLsory > ■ 
experience than did sex- type females; however these assuiptions need 
furthsc Investigation. 

IShavl&ral^ts r ArioSaeacrip tlon on the frequencies of the thirty 
discrete behavioral acts was employed to determine 1£ some cues, due to 
small frequencies, should be eliminated froni further analysis. Since 
four variables, sweeping gestures, slde-hand ges tares,' tag questions,^ 
and apology remartes, had frequency counts less than 10, we decided to 
exclude them from additional analysis. This deletion left 3683 total 
acts tm 26 variables across twelve dyads., ' 

Half of these acts (1803) steiniiied' f rom three cues: turn tine, eye - 
Rflae while listening and eye gaze while speaking. .Jable 5 autnmarlzes the 
nunib^r of acts for , each cue, the average duration of talk time and eye 
gaze, source of variance, sum of squares, £ ratio, and p values for each 
atelable! There were only a few significant' interaction effects between 
tasks gender and psychological sex; hence with the- exception of two 
variables, only main effects are reported In the table. 
Dominance. Two of the cues Initially categorized as domina^it be^avioYs ' 
were eliminated from further analysis because of small cell size. Of the 
remaining eight cues, six deinonstrated significant differences on either 
task, gender, or ^psychological sex and three dem^onstrated significant, , 
effects on two of these independent variables. Task dlfferencas were 
olsiived on three variables, gender differences on three variables and , 
paycbologlcal sex dif feretices of '.three variables. The control dimension 
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of demlnaace a^courtted fo>/flve,of the nine significant differancas on the 

independertt variables. , 

SubmlBslvaness . Stgnl'f leant differences were |beferved on U types of 
submissive behaviors^-slx wex^ gander differences^ two were'Wsk differences, 
and' three were related to psychological 'seK.; M appar^^ difference between 
.the dominance and the submissive ^ues was U c|Kcentration ;Dn gender-based 
.^dl£farencea,^^-.On..some,-^cues = feniales.and=^^^^^ 
regardless of psychological sex, while on others Raychologlcal sex 
mediated gender effects. 



■Specific i'indliigs and Discussion o f Results . 

The overall purpose of this study was to detennlM -tf the nonverbal 
pacterns of dotnlnance and submiis Irenes s differ for distinct tasks/ for 
psychological sex, and for gender. One way to pursue this goal is to 
examine the specific findings of this research In terms of the categories ^ 
of dominant and submissive behaviors. ■ 
Control, rbree of the four cues in this cate|ory yielded significant 
differences on at least one independent variable. As was predicted, sex= 
type male dyads exhibited greater frequency of speaking turn than did sex= 
type female and androgynous dyads. The difference between seK=type male , 
and sex-type female dyads, however, was minimal (S&x M- = .56, Sex F .06). 
The greatest difference among deviation meantf for the six conditions was 
between ml^ed sex-type dyads and androgynous female dyads. (MlxSex = 5.56; 
Andro. F = -3.56) Since males had more overall talk turns than femalea, it 

assumed that s«=type males contributed to this substantial difference 
In frequency of turn time in mixed-sex groups. . . 

Moreover, subjects took significantly more talk turns on, the masculine 
than on the feminine task. This pattern was reversed for duration of , talk 
time. Androgynous subjects spoke for significantly longer time perlo^s^ 



than'^did sex- type' subjects and androgyiiaus farnale dyads spoke longer than 
mixed dr ayidrogynous male dyads. PAbo, stibjacfs spoke significantly, longer 
on the feminine than on the masculltia task, / ■ 

These differences do not fit the traditional predictions that males 
epeak more frequently and for longer utter^ces than females nor do they 
lend blanket support to the prediction that sax-type males will control 
tnteractMn , throu^^ 

evidence for linking sex-^role coiiimunicatii/e behaviors to dyad, partners apd ^ 
to task situation. Sex-type males tend to speak more freqyently on 
masculine topics ^ith sex-type female ^^partners ^ while androgyne^ suhjicts 
speak for longer time periods on feniinine . tasks* Although two-wfey ^nd 
three-way interaction ef feats between independent variables were -^rltat^ 
sienif leant, task makn effects contributed to the variability o£ the 
dependent rneasure. ^ . , " , .-^^ 

This study found noCsignl'f leant differences for * task, gender^ or 
psychological sex on the number of successful interi^uptlona ^ But there \ 
were gender and psychological sex gender interactions in the use of 
"right" -'yeah" back channels, 4ndrogynous male dyads teiployed more of J ^ 

these one=word back channels than any other dyad (Ando* M - 5*42, MIk Stex = ' , 



1*54, Andro F * -1.46, Sex M ^ -l.SS, Sex t ^ -2,58), ^ Sex=type females and 
androgynous females were similar in their infrequent usage of these otm- 

^ - ■ T \ J - 

word back channels* It ^^ras difficult to detdnlne in this analysis ir hack 
channel "yea^" responses functioned as signals for, turn exchange or if they 
served as appBOval ges tyres.* Further analysis on the sequencing and 
simultaneity of cues was needed to detennine/H^^^this cue aided in contTol 
of the interaction. ^ 

Certainty » Both celfcalnty cues included ^in this study produced significant 
dlfferinces oi^ Min effects. ^ For the first cusi ^ndrogynous females 
exhibited longef duration of eye contact Vhile speaking that did the other 



partlclpanti * This pattern contributed to a^^sliibt overall effect toi^ 

^ gender and^^^^chological sex* Sex=type females "clustered ^Ith, androgyne 

. and sex— type ii^lis in less duration of eye^ gaze while speakliig. 

The second cues use' of ppinting gestures, revealed C^sk but not , . ' 

sex differences. Subjects tended Co point more when discussing the masculine 

than -the-f emlnine task. This finding was not altogether surprising since 

tht masculine task called for plotting strategies' and Identifying the 

location of military troops, we would expect more pointing behavior on this ^ 

typ^ of task* " , , . ' 

Superlprlgy ■ In this category bacto?ard leaning and body po|^ltion showed- 

gender-ilnked differences* However, neither sex -nor . task dimension aftSected - 

the use of chin stroking as a self=adaptive behavior. On the other two 

cues, males displayed significantly morie leanin| backward behavior and a 

— , ^ 1 ' . ■ . - 

greater frequency of open body positions than did females (See Table 3)* 

These effects were Independent of psychological , sex, dyad and task. Both 

findings reaff^^nned previous' research that showed males conveying high 

status and superiority behaviors through relaxed 5. open body position^ 

through the tendency, to coinmand more personal space* and through a freedoqri 

to deviate* from "attentive, interpersonal liking cues (Meratlani 1972), 

Submlsslvenes s ' ^ 

Deference. Neither of the two cues characterized as deferen'ce behaviors 

were significantly different across task, gende;r, and pseK* Perhaps 

ansucceasful Interruptfons and palms up gestures were not representative 

of deference behaviors or that gender and psycffilogical sex categories 

do not differ on deference behaviors. 



Indeclsivenesa and Insecurity Regponses t It was predict^ that sex-type 
^ f emaLes would use more submissive respDnses than would /seK-type fnale or 
androgynous subjects* Again, these general predlctiptfs proved Insufficient 

in explaining the subtleties of behavior. On the varb-^l cu|^ Included In this 

^ \ 

analyils, we found task but not^sex differences. Subject# emploj 
qualifiers on the feinlnine than on the masculine task (F Task * .92^ M Task 
= -,92) This finding contradicted prev^lous research which noted that 
women used more qualifiers to soften the impact of their message and to 
establish less absolute tones (Eakins and Eakins^ 1978), 'In this study^ 
subjects employed provisional phrasej in adapting to aii emotional ^ 
Moralistic task md did not use this linguistic pattern while conversing 
pn an instrumental task, ' ^ ' 

For the self-adaptiva behaviors , sex-'type females relied on stroking 
' hair and ' finger-hand fidgeting while, androgynous females released their 
anxieties through handling objects and through some, fl4g€ting. Moreover^ 
sex-type females stroked hair and fidgeted more than sex^Wp© males did 
(Sex F ^ 1.21,^Sex M - -.17)* Another uneKpected finding was that sex= 
. type males exhibited more touching of clotlilTlg as self-adaptors than ^ 
did the other dyads^. This behavior was more frequent for cross-sex than 
for same=sex dyads* ' ' > 

In addition, androgynous males #id females differed significantly 
from aex-=type subjects in thear handling of inanimate objiects as adaptive 
behaviors (And, ^ 3,75,, Sex T ^/^=1.63), Sex-'type males unlike the other, 
dyad conditions, scored high on touching clo thing „-ms an adaptive gesture.^ 
In effect, the type of self-adaptive behavior a ^rson. tised was linked to 
gender and to psychQlogical sex differences but -not necessarily to a pattern 
of sub^lssiveness . 

Approval-Seeking Behaviors > All but one of the seven behaviors subsumed in 
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this category yielded significant dif f^ences on at least one iftdependent 
variable. The one exception was eye duration while listenltig. But . 
f raquellcy of eye ;gaze while speaking discTlmlnated on the gender vaTtable and 
frequencj^^f eye gaze while listening showed differences betweeii euBgroups 
on the^psychologicai sex variable. Males In generaL but partlciilarly 
androgynous males used a ireater ftfequency of eye contact while speakirtg • 
'(And. 9.14, Se^M = 1.39, And. F = 4.99. 'sex f = -3.24). Eye gaze 
while listening discriminated between sex-type antH,androgyrtous categories 
but not be'tween dyads, K ' 

: Androgynous men and wonien employed a' gtfeater .f^equencf^of eye gaze'^i.^^^ 
•Willie 'listening than 'did sex-type subjects ( And:. = 1.52, SesS T = -1. 83). - 
Again., these findings contradicted the results of other research^ a^line, 
1965; Argyle, 1970 In that females did not use a greater frequency of eye . 
gaae that malefe did. There were significant gender differences on the •use 
of "nmhnmi''. ba'ck channels. As predicted, females dlsplayed^a greater ' > 

\ _ ■ V 

frequency of'thl^back channel cue and within gender flifferences, androgynous 
femaies employed mok^back channei words than did sex-type females (f.nd. F - 

'2.06;fsex F « -.ig) Tor head nods, we found difference^ oh the task vartab|.e. 
Stibjects; relied on^ affirmative head nods more frequently when discussing 
thesf'emlnine as opposed to the masculine task (F Task « \ 87 , M Task «'-.88) . 

.. The lmillng and Mifshltig cues produc{d more slgnlflcaiit Interaction 
effects than 'any other ^onverbal behavior. 'Both cues yielded slgriific&it . 
dlfferenfees on the psychological se^ wain effect. ATsis^gynous subjects 

'smiled and laughed less frequently than did sex-type partlcipantts (And. 
smile = -.98, Sex T smile = .98, And-., laugh m -.67, Sex T laugh = . 67) 
However, main effect co'ncluslons on ianghing behavior were mitigated by a 
sl'giilf leant 3-way Interaction effect between task, gender and p sex <.015). 
Iti essence, laugh frequency depended on the task,^ the psychological sesc 



of the subject and the dyad composltloii. Gender-baied b>hai^lor seemed 
more apparent .in, cross-sex dyads for both psychological sex types 

Conclualons - - ' - ^ ■ . 

Two general cpnclusloris were itmwn ftom the results of this study? 

^ ■ ' ^ ■ ' ■ • r , ' ■ . . 

1) male and female subjects did not conforra unilaterally to stereotypic 
gender-'based behaviors on the dominance dimension or the su"binlisive orie. 
Although sex-type males took more talk turns Ind exhibited TelaKedg open 
* body posltlons.s ^they were not cdnsistent across all cues of dominance. 
In like manner, aejc-type females eiaployed s tare J|yplc adaptive behaviors 
but did not fit the finilnlne predictlotis 'On appro^^^-seekliii behaviors. 

Secondly, psychological sen ^and task dlfiferences slgftlflcantiy 
affected the patterns of nonverbal behav^ior on thirteen dt exactly hsLf 
of the dependeiit measures (Ps^sc on 1 variables 5 Task 011 6 variables)*; , 

- ■ . s 

Thesf findings Indicate that psychological sex-type interacts with 
fituatlonal c^Clqgencies to influanca conmurilcatlve behaviors- . \ 

However p t^e should take pautlon 1a generalising, from ttrese fladlags 
because of th^ small sample slEe of the dyads and because of the tieed to 
use^ atatsltlcs Witli repeated measures to dontrol for the effects of 
Individual InvarlaEce across cells. In addition 3 clustering teehtilques 
Slftuld be used to aetirmlne if cue clusters resernble.the Qofleeptual model* 

The results of this study support the canteiition that cofflfflunlcatlve 
behaviors are too c^dinpleK for neat pradlctlons of ^differences betv?een males 
and females. This .iavestigat ion underscores the traportanQe of examlnliig ^ 
male-feraale coimuni cation with a contingency model . 
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DU^ION - the tent of time that the act bqcurs; how long this ^ 
person petforms this act, 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITION OF BEH^VldRAL ACTS 

.TURN TIM.-* the frequency and duration of time a person spends in a talk 
^^turn. , The act begins when a person obtains the talk turn and en^s when 
, a person relinquishes ^ this tur;n. , Interruptions and talk overs are NOT 

included in this category. Only the ^alk time when on person clearly_ ___ 

hei the floor* ^ * 

mtMzE WHILE SPEAKING — the frequency and time spent looking, into the 
eya/t^d area of the other person while the subject is speaking. This act 
begins when the subject who has tbe t^ll<^.t>irn.^rapves^ from a "npn-look'V 
posltiori to a ^'look" position and terminates when 1) the subject looks 
away from the eye/head area of his/her partner or 2) when the subject stops 
talking and starts listenings 

BYE GAZE ^raiLE LISTENING " the frequency and time spent looking into the 
aye/head area of the other person while the subject Is listening. This act 
begins when the subject who Is listening. to the partner talk moves his/her 
ayes from a "non-look"^ to a "look" position and terminates when. 1) the 
subieet looks aw^ from the eye/head area of the partner or 2 > when the 
= subjeet stops listening and begins talking, 

SMILING FEfiQUENCY— the^nuraber of times the subjbct changes mouth movement ' 
lo an obvious smile. Coders should record only obvious upturned mouth 
positions and exclude hard-t6-distlngulsh grins. Both smiling while calking 
and smiling while listening should be Included In the analysis, but do NOT 
including laughing as a smile category. The laugh facial response is coded 
in another category. This act begins when a subject turns the corners of the 
mouth upward and ends with the- person chahging from a smile to another mouth 
position. 

NOD — the frequency that a subject moves his/her head in a clearly 
perceptible forward-backward motion while the other person is speaking. 
This movement would suggest a head nod of affirmation, not a random 
movement. This act begins when the subject Initiates an up and down head 
movement and ends when this motion stops. Thus, a continuing sequence of 
several nods is counted as one entry. Heas movements to the side or a 
turned down head should NOT be coded In this category. 

UUGHING — a vocal chuckle while a person is speaking or listening. This 
act begins and ends when -a person either Interrupts his own talH to chuckle 
or laugh or when a person laughs at the comments of the other individual. 
This laugh should be a discernable chuckle or giggle. 



IOTERRUPT.ION the Tiumber of times a peraon interrupts the oth^ person 
who is speakingg This act begins and ends' whan a^ person who does not have 
t^ie floor starts a cqntrlbutipn while the other person is stiii talking or 
whenever the two people talk simultaneously. Bffck channel phrases such as 
"yeah," "unhumv' and "I agree" are NOT coded as interruptidns. As interruptlbn 
mist reflect a person's attempt to gain" the talk turm This category shpuld : 
be coded in one of two are as: ^ 
At Successful Intarruptidn an Interruption which results in a switch In 

speaker tutrix The person who interr^ the floor* 

B» Unsuccessful Interruption '^^ an interruption which results In the 
„_B pe.akerL^xetal n Ing^t ha- t a 1 k— t-uM*— ^^-^effecty^^the^^sp^ over 
the Interruption and continues his/her talk turn* . . 

BACK CHANNELS the nuiriber of one word comments while a person Is* talking* 
Back channels are words like ^'Yes," "Yeah," "Right," "unhurari," "I agree" 
emitted while the other person Is talking. This act begins and ends when 
the short phrase is emitted. Phrases longer than one or two words are NOT 
coded in this category, • . 

BODY iMkmm \ / 

Am Forward Lean nundDer of time the subject leans forward about 10 degrees 
so that the shoulders form a vertical line of this angle with the 
hips. Subject must hold this position for at least 30 seconds* 

B# Backward Lean number of time the subject leans backward about 10 
degrees In a slight reclining angles Subject must hold this position 
for 30 seconds. 

Cm Rocking Movement number of times the subject changes 'his/her ang1,e 
forward and bacta^ard in short cyclical movements. One complete 
cycle of forward-backward- forward constitutes an act in this catego:^*' 
If subject continues a forward-backward- forward nOTement, you should 
record a mark for the nunier of cycles that the subject eKhlblts, 

BODY POSITION ^ . ^ 

A* Body Openness the extent that the torso and legs 6f tn^body are 
spread out or open. Torso is either leaning back with arms at side 
(spread out) or the legs of body are spread apart (not crossed at 
knees). Open leg positions are 1) one leg resting on one knee, 2) 
legs apart, 3) legs outstretched and crossed at ankles. The body la 
regarded as open if either the torso or the leg region seem spread 
out not necessarily both. If effect, the body must seem loose 
and ©peni ^ ' 

Bb Body Closedness the extent to which limbs of the body are close to 
the torsoi Arms crossed In front of chest or locked tightly to body 
and legs crossed at knees or tucked under chair are examples of closed 
body positions. The closed body seems tight and restrained. 
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For thii category I we are asking you to make a judgsment at the end of the 
: seena ai to whether thts perion was In an open or closed position for the 
major portion of the Int to put an X lii the row.' ; 

which aorresponds to a description of your judgmeht, 

11, ' SlU'^ADAPrORS the frequency and duration of n^vements in which the hands 

are used to touch pr'' manipulate ciothlrigp hal^ 
- - or other parts of the body. This act begins when a subj ect touches self 
^^:^^^^-^0T-ob^Q tB li roTO npf^hr^stx categorTe^ and ends when he/sha no longar , 
continues this touching. Thus ^ when a subject Mves from touching his 
^ hair to stroking his chin, this movement is coded first as hair stroke - 
then as a chin stroke* : ^ 

If a self-adaptive movement dots not fit Into any of the touching areas 
specified in categories 1 - 5^ It shpuld lie coded In the Other slotV Ml 
touching self or ^touching object movements for each subject should be coded, 

' ^ " ' ' ^ '^ ' . ^ ■ 

Stroking chin -* hand movements to chin, ^ Up and domi movement of 
hand on ^hin or lower side of face constitutes a chin stroking. Any 
slight movement of hand on chin or side of face fails into this category, 

stroking^ touching or twisting hair any movement of hand to hair 
or upper head. Scratching scalp counts as a hair touch as well as 
preening the hair. 

Touching clothing pulling on Jacket, rubbing hands against clothingp 
pulling on shirt or sweater slseyes falls into this category. Any 
touching, sMOthing, twisting or rubbing which Incolces hand contact 
with clothing should be coded In this category. 

Handling Inanimate objf cts hand movements which Involve inanimate 
objects such as twisting a pen; pickings up a piece of paper, picking 
up purse, twisting rings on one's fingers, playing with eyeglasses 
or yewelry, tapping on the table, etc. 

Finger and hand^ touches any movement where one hand is touching 
the fingers or the back, palm, or side of the other hand. For eKamplei 
tapping fingers together, popping knuckles > rotating one hand inside 
the other, tapping fingers on the back of the other hand, etc. 

F« Other " Any touching of self or object movements which do not fit 
, J. into the above categories should ^be coded in this category, 

' 1 

12, GESTURBS any arm or hand movements which do not involve touching self 

or heandllng objects. Gestures are usually cohsider^d—tllustrators of ideas 
or feelings and will be used while the subject is tarklng. Adaptors 
can be used while the subject la listening as well as speaking. Code the 
frequency that a subject uses gestures by placing a mark In tone of the ^ 
following five categoriesi (Code all gesture nwvements in dne of the 
* five categories,^ If a movement does not fit Into the first four categories, 
put into the catego^ designated as OTHER.) : 
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A. 
B, 



C. 



0. 



A. Polntlne — a hafld movement characterlaed by extending the Index 
finger while keeping the other lingers cutf led Inside the palm. The 

'index finger can be curieai or itraight, but it, must he exMnded. 

B. Sweaplng Gesture a broad movemettt df the arm whlla 11^^ an 
idsa. A swaaping gesture must reiult from lliting the arm up and 

" sj^egingljjlaiw 

NOT swaeplng geitures, ; , l 

C. Palms up Gestures any movfement of the hand in a palm up poiltidn 
should be eoded into this qategory, In this gesture, the ^ palm la ^ 
visible to the camera whlla^^the back of the hand faees downward or 
toward the sub jeet* \'\ - ^ ... / 

D. Slde**Hand Gestures a hand movement , with the back of tha 'hand faelng 
the camera bM the palm faelng the subject. This gesture, is made 
with the hand turned on its side rather than on its ba<fk. Side hand 
gestures are frequently linked with. a chopping or up and down movement 
of the hand* / 

E* Other any movement of the hands are arms which do not fit into 
the above eategories .ihould be cpded Other. 

.. . - : - - - ' . " ■ /■ ■ : ^ ■ -^^ ■ ' ■ ' ' % ' ^ ■ ' . \_ " ■ 

ViraAL CUES 

A* Tag Questioni — the number of tlraei a subject usei a declarative 
statement with a question tacked on at the end. 

EKamplasi* "The men are near the dwelling/ aren*t they?" 
"Susan is Alice's cousin, isn't she?" 
. "This is quite a problem, isn't it?" 

Apology or Disparaging Remarks makirtg indirect apologies to 
the partner or indirect comments which point Co the subject's feelings 
of Inadequacy, Examples'i "I don't know much about military strategy,' 
"I wish I were better at these type, of tasks," "S^^i I don't have 
much to say, but I don't feel qualified to coimnent^ "I'm glad we 
didn't have to work in groups. I feel uncomfortable in groups*" "I 
really ger nervous in these experiments." 

C. Qualifiers any use of words or phrases which reduce the intensity 

or force of the subject's ideas or opinions. Words such as sometimes ^ 
usually .^^ ln most cases , perhaps > possibly , I think , I suppose., 
tends to , it seems to me , let' s see , I ^uess . ^ 
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iypi of Cue y 

. / 
Interruption and 

Ba^ Channel 

Body Waning and 
Body Position 

^ye Gaza while Speaking 
and listening 

Head Hods ■ 

Turn, Time 

Smiling and LaugMng 

Verbal Cues 

Gestures and Adaptors 



*; TABLE 1 . ■ ■ 
Reliabilities for Coders 



, Nuriber 

of Codex's 



6 
4 



2 

4 
2 
2 



Average Fereentage 
of Coder pairs 1 



89*3% 

96,5% 

87,6% 
80% 
-94,7% 
89.7% 
88.1% 
90.6% 



Average 
Scott's r 



86.9% 

94.7% 

74,7% 
74.3% 
92; 5% 
87.2% 
82, 1% 
87% 



Avsrage 



Average 



F^resntage 89,6% Scott's Pi 84*8% 
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ysii. of Afidfogyriiy and Ae 


idt^c Major 






Acadftiic Mijor 

*' 




Qitigori 

SiK*Type 
Male 


u of PsychQloiicil, Six 
Andcogynous 


MiddliV 






■ ' r ! 
I 

Agriculturi ; . 


. 2 


26 


20 ' 
■ ' (24.7) : 


14 


18 / 








{32.1) 




'(23.5), 




'■- ■ ■■ '[ ■ 

Iniliiiiring 

i 


' , • ^3 ■ 
■ (4,3) ; 


19 

. (2?.3) 


13 ' 
■(18.8) ' 


/ 12 : 

(17.4) ; 


. ^2f ■ ■ 
(31,9) 


69 • 


Jducitioa ; 


\ m 


, 2 
(13,3) 


(20.0) 


■^3 

(20.0) / , 


6 ■ ■ : 
' (^0.0) 


15 • 


.i ■ ■ 

Buslnesi ^ 


4 


12 

(15.6) 


22 

(28,'6) 


22 

(28,6) 


17 

(224) • 


77 ; 


Itedicins 


6 , 
(18.8) 


1 ' 
(2L9) 


• ■ 5 

(15.6) ' 


9 

(28,1) ' 




* 

32 


Coninlcatioa' 


7 


14 


28 


' 23 




87 




J 


J 


Q 




















' .1 


Undecided j OEhir 


, 1 


7 ^ 




6 


7 




V . 


(4.3) 


, (20,4) 


{13.0) , 


(26,0) 


' (30.4) 





Total '. 29 90 103 99 97 418 



Supirvlso^ 
. Ixpifienci 

•if',, V • 



%. ¥ * SI 



Chl-Sqii«i Myils of Andregyny^ y . . 



.8 * 



■ 14 



: Catigoriis of PsychQiogtfcil Six 



I ?0 
(25,8) 



gynsui 
65 

(24.0) , i 



Middls V ' \, 
Scsfip UndiffKSfitlitsd 



.(23,2) 



' {ii;e) 



N 

if ■• 

271 



No 



16 



(13 j) 



38 37 ' : 39'- 

(25,3)'; ,(24,h" . ' (26.0) 



ISO 



2 



Total 



30 



90 



103 



100 



9a, 



. 422 



i ^ 15.34 
P<.01 



f> >" ' 
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" Table A ■ ■ ' . 

. chl-Square Analysiaof Body Position and Gender 



Body Pssltlon ^ Males 



Optn ' 


23 

/ ; . (74.2) 


■ ■ -8- ■ 
(25.8) 




31 


J? . 

Closed 


^ y ,'. , ^ m"^ 

(5.9) 


16 
(94.1) 




17 



Total V 24 



X « 17^85 
d£ s 1 
p <,001 
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Category and 

Cgntrel ' 

1. Frequincy of 
Turn Um 



2. Dufatiottof 
Turo Tins 



3, Succeisful 
intirruptioM 



4, lack Channel 
"yiah," "right" 



Nuibsr 
of Acts 



l-WAY ANOVA ^ ■ 
srbil m By Task, Gindir, Payehological Sex 



Seurce ef** 
Vafiatlon . 

Main Effscti 



d£ 



SQuins 



Platlo 



Obtained 



m Task . 


1 


7,2,52 


3.43 


,071 


Gendsr 


■ ^ ■ I 


{■ 25.52 






* P Sex 


I j 


204.19 


ft £i 

9,67 , 




Ms 8.43 Task ■ 


1 1 


% 47.10 


i.7i 


,108* 


Gendir 


1 


13,4§ 


.78 


,384 


PSex. 


1 ' 


301,85 


17.37 


,001* 


63 Task 


1 


.52 


.14 


' .709 


Gindsf 




2.52 


.68 


.413 


P Six 




3.52 ■ 


.96 


,334 


120 Task 


1 


4,08 . 


.17 . 


,681 


Gindif 


1 


70,08 


2.94 


.094* 


, P Six 


1 


36.75 


1,51 


.222 



Certaiiifty ' 

1, Duration of Eye M b 2,22 
Gi^e yhili 

Spiakini 

2, GiiturifPointlng ^ 19 



Task 
Gendir 
P Sex 

%m\ 
Gandir 
P Sex 



1 


1.48 ■ 


1.28 


,265 


1 


5.83 


^ 5.06 


■ .031* 


1 


3.20 


2,78 


^ ■ .104* 


1 


1.69 


, 3.00 


.091* 


1 


' .19 


.33 


.567 


1 


.02 ■ 


,03 


.848 



Supiflorlty 

1, Adaptors- 
Stroking 



2, Backward Uanlng 
o 
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77 



68 



Task 
Gendsr 
P Sex 

Task 
Gindir 
P Six 



11.02 
2,52 


2,29 ' 
,53 


,138 
,473 


,52 


.11 


,744 


4.08 

18.75 


1.57 
7.21 


,217 
.010* 


.33 


.13 


. ,722 



Defefiqee 



2, Adiptors-Iouching 43 
Clothing 



3,' Adaptora-tQuchlng 68 
and Stroking Hair 



Task 
Gandar 

Tisk , 
Gindgr 
P Sex 



.19 
6.Q2 
2.J2 

.33 
12.00 
.?5 



It tiDBueeeisful ^ ' 


39 


' Task \^ 




1 = . ' 


■ .47 


|,'., .499'' . 


iDterruDtions 


i 




* 




ill 




' i , 




P Sex 










■-. 1 

2, Gesture-- 


62 . 


Task 


'I ^ 




^ ,14 


/ .712 




















? Sex : 


i 


1.33 ■ 


..98 : 


.i327 ■ 


Indicisivaness and IngsQurity Risponggs V 










ii Quiliflers - 


.260 


Task- ' 


■ 


'1 

40.33 


3.3D ^ 


.077* 






Gindir s 


1 


f 75 ■ 




flflfi 






"Sex , 


1 


14,% j 


1.15 A 


.290 



.09 
2.87 
■1.20 

.14 
4.90 
.31 



.766 

.098* 

.279 

.714 
.033* 



4, Adapteri-Touching 50 
Fitigers and Handg 



Agiroval-Seaking Bihaviorg 



1, Smiling 



2, Laughiai 
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104 



Task , 
Gandir 



2,08. 
14,08 



. .12 
3.52 



1 Six 


1 




.02 


Task 


1, 


28.52 


2,57 


Ginder 


1 


28.52 ' 




P Six 


1 


46.02 ' 


= 0 


3-way 

Interactfoa 


1 


22.69 


J 2.15 








Task 


1 


10.08 


2,41 


Gender 


1 


10.08 


2.41 


P Sex 


1 , 


21,33 


5.11 


2-way 








intiractioni 








Task by P Sex 


1 


18,75 




Gilder by P Six 


... 


. 30.08. 





,475 , 
.068* / 
.886 f 



.117 

.117 

,048* 

.160 




,040* 
,001* 



^0 



3-way Intirictions 1 27,00 6,47 • .015* / 

Task, Gender, Psex > " ' 







Rift ' 


iaSK . 


1 
i 










Gaze l^lie 




GindiP 


1 


80,58 


1.82 


'.186 




Ustening 




^ Sex 


I 




2:74 


.106* 


A 


yuration ayi ^ 




Task 


1 


.36 


.13 


,723 




Qm Whili 




Gender 


1 


1,76 


.62 


.435 




Listinini 




P Seg 


1 


. 4.1B 


.77 


.385 










1 




• Ji 






Qm While 




Gindir 


I 


456,30 


5.37 


,026* 




Speaking 




P SiK 


1 


30.00 


.35 


. .556 

} 




Back Ghanniis" 


93 


Task 


1 


#52 


.15 


1 i70& 




"unmhuw" 




Gendir 


1 


38.52 


1&.6K^ 


.002* 










1 
1 






-1; * /US 

i'i 




Head Nsdfl 


182 


Task 


1 


36J5 


2.97 


V ,092* 








: Gindir 


1 


; 16.33 


1,32 


j ,257 










i 




.55 . 




Oth 


Sf CU€§ 
















Aaaptors'HiDCiung 






1 

I 


t JJ 








Ingnlinats Objecto 




Gendir 


1 


14.08 


1.69 


,202 








P 'Sex 


1 


48.00 


S.74 


.021* 


2, 


GistufiS-Othifs 


M 


Talk 


1 


2,08 


.54 


.464 








Gendir 


I 


1.33 


.35 


,557 








P SSH 


1 


3,00 


.79 


.380 


3. 


Adaptora-Othgfi 


4? 


Tisk 


1 


.52 


.09 


■ ,760 








Gsndif 


1 


1.68 


.31 


,583 










1 


' 7.52 


1.37 


.249 



*Acc6ptinca of p value wii lit a p < .10.^ . 
■ mil Biin sffscts Win rgportid for iviry dipsndgnt virUble, Intiraction efficts were included if thsy 

obtained p viluis bilow .15, ' ^ 

E R^C 'ifeans squarid for each oain effect mu identical with sum of squarei, hence these valuss were excluded 
froi the table, , 



